Fascist Modernization in Italy: 
Traditional or Revolutionary? 
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FASCISM came to power in Italy with a program calculated to avoid political 
identification with cither Right or Left. Mussolini’s intention in. boasting of 
Fascist indifference to ideology was to stress that Fascism would deal with the 
urgent problems of the moment without restrictive ideological preconceptions. 
Fascism invoked the restoration of law and order largely asa necessary condition 
for the successful pursuit of a progressive, modernizing course in Italian politics. 
Although a potentially strong antimaterialistic bias was always present in Fas- 
cism, the movement initially endorsed with few reservations the materialistic 
concept of progress prevalent in Western society. Like virtually all contemporary 
political movements, it promised above all a rapid modernization of society— 
modernization being defined in terms of the acquisition or expansion of scarce 
organizational capacities, technological skills, and personality traits without 
which human and natural resources cannot be utilized efficiently. Two distin- 
guishing characteristics of the homo fascistus were a supposed mastery of the 
complexities of technology and a selfless identification with the discipline of 
iudustrial production. 

‘The unresolved problem of Fascism was procedural rather than substantive. 
Should Fascism pursue its program of modernization within the institutional 
framework inherited from the liberal state or should it experiment with novel 
institutions having little or no precedent in the historical past? Should it con- 
centrate on revitalizing traditional institutions or should it embark boldly on a 
more revolutionary course? In this respect, the dilemma confronting Fascism 
was not essentially different from that confronting present-day underdeveloped 
societies 

Understanding of the historical roots of Fascism has suffered from a failure 
to recognize the importance of the progressive impulses behind it, Historians 
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have more often than not stressed its antimodernist thrust. In one of the earliest 
attempts to develop a general interpretation of the then new phenomenon, the 
liberal historian Luigi Salvatorelli suggested that Fascism was the expression 
of resentments aroused when a lower bourgeoisie steeped in humanistic culture 
was suddenly confronted by a technological society threatening established 
values and traditional social relationships? More recent interpretations have 
continued in much the same vein. Ernst Nolte sees Fascism as a betrayal of the 
more promising possibilities of the bourgeois revolution by the reactionary seg- 
ment of the bourgeoisie. Nolte concludes that “fascism has at its command forces 
which are born of the emancipation process and then turn against their own 
origin.”* On a less abstract level, and with specific reference to German Nazism. 
Wolfgang Sauer argues that “Fascism is a revolt of the déclassés” “who lost—di- 
rectly or indirectly, temporarily or permanently—by industrialization.”* A fourth 
variant of the antimodernist interpretation of Fascism sees it as one of several 
possible alternatives to modernization, but an alternative resting on a com- 
promise between traditionalist agrarian clements and innovating industrial and 
commercial entrepreneurs. From this last perspective, Fascism appears as an at- 
tempt “to modernize without changing . . . social structures.” 

Special mention must be made of the recent article by Professor Edward R. 
Tannenbaum, which appeared after my article had been written and submitted 
for publication. Tannenbaum’s observations supplement in many ways the argu- 
ments presented here. First of all, he confutes the prevalent and misleading 
tendency to explain the rise of Fascism as the triumph of mindless social re- 
action. He concludes that the goal of Italian Fascists was “not counterrevolution 
but another revolution.”® The value of this observation is that it tells us how 
Fascism appeared to contemporary observers who could not anticipate the ul- 
timately disastrous consequences of the Fascist revolution. If we fail to take 
into account the contemporary image of Fascism, our understanding of how it 
came to power and how it developed subsequently is bound to be incomplete 
and distorted. 

Tannenbaum also properly stresses the diversity of goals and ideologies 
found within Italian Fascism. In so doing, he draws attention to some of the 
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issues and personalities discussed in this article, issues and personalities that re- 
flected the progressive, modernizing side of Italian Fascim. No one can take 
exception to Tannenbaum’s observation that these progressive elements were 
repeatedly frustrated in their efforts to launch the famous “second wave” of the 
Fascist revolution. 

But, and this is where the two studies differ, to recognize that these pro- 
gressive elements were never dominant is not the same as granting that they had 
no influence on the development of Italian Fascism. It will be argued here that 
modernizing impulses, far from being tangential, were at the very core of the 
Fascist experience in Italy. The fact that Fascist revolutionists and modernizers 
never attained their goals as originally defined is no proof of their irrelevance. 
What has to be explained is how these modernizing aspirations interacted with 
pressures from inside and outside the Fascist party to create the unique eco- 
nomic and social profile of Fascist Italy. In other words, we are discussing 
the ecology of Italian Fascism, and ecologists warn that it is dangerous to un- 
derestimate the importance of even the most minute and seemingly unimportant 
organisms. 

The dynamics of Fascist reform are extremely complicated, largely because 
Fascist politics cut across class lines. Not only was Fascism a socially hetero- 
geneous movement; it also rarely hesitated to carry on a dialogue with outside 
vested interest groups. These vested interests, particularly the monarchy, Parli- 
ament, the army, the Church, and big business, while politically extraneous to 
Fascism, managed nevertheless to operate within it and around it with the in- 
tention of deflecting Fascist efforts from their stated goals. 

Consequently, conservative, reformist, and revolutionary impulses interacted 
within Fascism and left their mark upon it. The outcome of this interaction was 
determined primarily by the manner in which Fascism came to power and by 
the nature of the Fascist leadership. Mussolini’s march on Rome was successful 
because under his leadership Fascism accepted a compromise with established inter- 
est groups and institutions. For instance, the movement was born vociferously re- 
publican, but found it expedient on its way to power to accommodate itself to the 
monarchy. Once the party was in power, its efforts at reform oscillated between tra- 
ditionalism and experimentalism. On the one hand, it promised progress by the 
rejuvenation of such established institutions as the monarchy, the bureaucracy, pri- 
vate business, and even the much-criticized Parliament. On the other, it invoked 
syndical and corporative innovations which, if carried to their logical conclusions, 
would have altered drastically the profile of Italian viciety. Those Fascists who were 
sincerely committed to a radical transformation of society would soon discover 
that the heterogencous composition of Fascism, Mussolini’s political flexibility, 
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and the resulting tendency to come to more or less amicable understandings with 
vested interests placed frustrating restrictions on their freedom of action. 

In its inability to choose unequivocally either pragmatic reform of existing 
structures or a more thoroughgoing revolutionary approach, Fascism continued 
a well-established practice in Italian politics. Here is the Fascist equivalent of the 
political trasformismo associated with pre-Fascist Italy. In the period 1900-1914, 
when political life in Italy was dominated by Premier Giovanni Giolitti, the 
country made impressive economic gains. Endowed with exceptional ad- 
ministrative ability, Giolitti shied away from ideological controversy. He too 
can be described as a political pragmatist who preferred to take up issues one by 
one as they thrust themselves into public attention. Since he also sought to govern 
with the maximum consensus achievable, he was compelled from time to time 
to make concessions to a variety of interest groups across the political spectrum. 
He courted big business by accepting economic protectionism, extending tax 
incentives, and favoring the formation of cartels on a limited scale. At the same 
time, he attempted to placate labor by adopting governmental neutrality in labor 
conflicts in order to strengthen organized lebor’s bargaining capacity, thereby 
hoping to gin the support of the reformist socialist and trade-union leadership? 
It was a valiant and partially successful effort to encourage economic develop- 
ment by administrative procedure within the framework of economic and po- 
litical liberalism. 

More radical approaches to the problem of reform were not lacking. Fran- 
cesco Saverio Nitti, a professor of economics at the University of Naples who was 
also a chief spokesman for the small but influential Radical party in the first decade 
of the century, outlined a rationally planned development of the national economy. 
His program for modernization envisaged the intensification of technical instruc- 
tion, pruning the unwieldy and costly bureaucracy to liberate capital resources for 
industrial investments, and more efficient utilization of natural resources, particu- 
larly the country’s extensive hydroelectric potential. German cartels provided Nitti 
with an organizational model as far as the private sector was concerned.'° His social 
and economic wisdom reduced itself to a conventional injunction to “produce 
more and consume less,” a formula subsequently adopted by Fascism. 

Nitti’s approach to modernization anticipated the Fascist program not only 
in its emphasis upon economic production but also in the political mechanics 
suggested to facilitate its implementation. Like the Fascists, Nitti looked upon 
the political process as a potentially serious obstacle to reform. Both political 
maneuvering and ideological controversy were seen as irritating stumbling 
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blocks. Nitti hoped that the Radical party might serve as a rallying point for 
moderate Socizlists, trade unionists, and progressive liberals. Such a coalition 
would cut across ideological lines and would relegate both rigid Marxists and 
unrepentant traditionalists to the political side lines. Although Nitti professed 
allegiance to such traditional institutions as Parliament and the monarchy, he 
accepted them only as means to an end. From Nitti’s point of view political 
democracy was desirable only because he believed that in the long run it would 
provide the quickest route to modernization.1? Where the politicians failed, the 
technocrats must take over. Nitti was fond of posing as a new type of leader 
endowed with the technical expertise necessary to propel the country into the 
age of technology and industrial democracy. While Giolitti’s concerns were pri- 
marily political, Nitti's were primarily administrative and economic. In the 
years 1919-1922 Nitti and the Fascists would be poles apart as far as foreign 
policy was concerned, but when it came to domestic reform their similarity was 
substantial. 

Nitti stressed that “purely economic problems are far more important than 
those concerning distribution.”"* In this respect he was also in basic agreement 
with the more restless and forward-looking segment of the business leadership. 
Some business groups such as growers of wheat and sugar beets and textile man- 
ufacturers who enjoyed sufficient protection under existing tariff laws seemed 
substantially content with the status quo. Discontent was more widespread 
among those in manufacturing activities of more recent origin such as the steel, 
automobile, and electrical industries, which were more exposed to foreign com- 
petition and felt noticeably ill at ease in an economic system characterized by the 
fragmentation of ownership and management and by a low level of technological 
education2* Their views were expressed cogently by Ettore Conti, one of the 
founders of the Italian electrical industry, who stressed that government policy 
must aim first of all at encouraging the accumulation of capital regardless of 
immediate social consequences.* 

Business pressure groups proliferated throughout the industrialized areas of 
the country, particularly in the years 1906-1910. Usually they were established at 
the initiative of representatives of the new industries for the express purposes of 
creating a united employers’ front against organized labor and increasing the 
political pressure of business on government® Like Nitti, they occasionally in- 
voked the advent of a new technocratic leadership sufficiently versed in the prob- 
lems of production to avoid the allegedly wasteful social and economic com- 
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promises associated with Giolittian democracy.’® To the extent that their views 
implied a repudiation of the classical liberal distinction between politics and 
economics, they suggested an elitist concept of leadership more in tune with the 
doctrines of the Comte de Saint-Simon and Auguste Comte than with those of 
Adam Smith. 

What was implicit in the views of Nitti and of some business leaders became 
fully explicit in the thinking of new nationalists bent on casting Italy into the 
role of an aggressive Great Power2? These new nationalists, whose most ar- 
ticulate spokesman was perhaps Enrico Corradini, bore little resemblance to their 
nineteenth-century predecessors who had achieved the country’s unification. 
Giuseppe Mazzini’s faith in the fulfillment of human rights by means of the na- 
tional state had given way in their thinking to a stark social Darwinist view of 
international relations.'® This commitment to economic and political imperial- 
ism brought the new nationalists face to face with the most urgent domestic 
problems of the moment. If the country remained economically weak and so- 
cially divided internally, how could it hope to succeed abroad? ‘Their remedy for 
economic weakness was an unconvincing and naive enthusiasm for higher eco- 
nomic protectionism to enable national producers in heavy industry to develop 
the economic muscle necessary to support a more dynamic foreign policy. By a 
stretch of the imagination one can perhaps see here the thinking behind the 
future Fascist policy of autarchy. But the real connecting link between nation- 
alist and Fascist thought emerges from the social theories elaborated by na- 
tionalist theoreticians interested in developing a new institutional framework to 
facilitate the solution of class conflicts. 

Filippo Carli and Alfredo Rocco, the latter destined to become Mussolini's 
Minister of Justice from January 1925 to July 1932 and unquestionably the lead- 
ing theoretician of the Fascist state, presented a paper at the nationalist congress 
of May rgrq that outlined all the basic postulates of what would eventually be- 
come Fascist corporatism. In addition to demanding the expansion of industries 
related to the production of armaments, they invoked the solidarity of all the 
forces of production to be achieved by government recognition of official work- 
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ers’ and employers’ syndicates Political labels do not apply easily to a move- 
ment of this kind. Since it was irreconcilably opposed to Marxist socialism, it 
usually has been relegated to the reactionary Right. But nationalists objected pri- 
marily to the internationalism of Marxist thought, not its commitment to in- 
dustrialization or its concern with social justice. In the context of the liberal 
state, nationalist thought was as subversive in its commitment to a radical re- 
structuring of the state as was revolutionary Marxism. 

The striking similarities in the ideologies of nationalist and revolutionary 
syndicalist movements provide another example of how distinctions between 
Right and Left are often blurred in politics. Italian revolutionary syndicalists 
like Angelo Oliviero Olivetti, Filippo Corridoni, Alceste De Ambris, and Ed- 
mondo Rossoni also accepted the idea of social revolution within the framework 
of the national state, The main difference between nationalism and revolutionary 
syndicalism was perhaps simply one of temperament and method, with the aa- 
tionalists committed to a legalistic view of change and the syndicalists, true to 
their Sorelian outlook, oriented instead toward revolutionary violence.” Both 
developed, in substance, a theory of integral syndicalism or corporatism (their 
terminology was always confused) whereby the representation of capital and 
labor would be institutionalized, and the two antagonists would eventually sit 
side by side in the same associations, The proponents of both nationalism and 
revolutionary syndicalism eventually agreed that the corporations ought to be- 
come the basis of political representation, thereby eliminating the existing di- 
chotomy between economic and political leadership. When nationalism and rev- 
olutionary syndicalism eventually converged into Fascism, they brought to it an 
awareness of contemporary realities and a disposition to think in terms of total 
solutions. 

Here lies the essential difference between Giolitti’s and Nitti’s approach to 
modernization and that of the new nationalism and revolutionary syndicalism. 
Giolitti, Nitti, and their allies pursued modernization within the framework of 
the liberal state, while nationalists and syndicalists were inclined to experiment 
with novel forms of social and political organization. Both approaches entered 
the mainstream of Fascist thought where they coexisted in uneasy balance. 

‘The historical configuration of Italian Fascism had thus taken form long be- 
fore the founding of Mussolini's fasci di combattimento in March x919. The 
essential features of this configuration had emerged separately as a reflection 
of the country’s drive toward modernization. These features can be related partly 
to the political style of a pragmatist like Giolitti who skirted ideological debate 
to concentrate instead on specific problems, partly to the ideas of a technocratic 
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reformer like Nitti, partly to the aspirations current in business circles for a ren- 
ovation of the political leadership, and, most of all, to the new nationalism 
with its admiration for the world of technology, its doctrines of social solidarity, 
and its economic and political expansionism, With the exception of theoreticians 
like Rocco, these individuals and groups shared an aversion for abstract ide- 
ological debate. They suggested, with varying degrees of coherence, that the so- 
lution to the nation’s problems was to be found in competent administration and 
in the acquisition of scarce technical skills. In this respect they anticipated Fas- 
cism’s boasted indifference to ideology and its commitment to pragmatic activ- 
ism, This is not to suggest that Giolitti and Nitti were precursors of Fascism; 
a wide gap separated them from the Fascists. They expressed, nevertheless, re- 
sponses to the challenges of modernization that would eventually be incorporated 
into the rhetoric of Fascism. What is suggested is a similarity of technique, not a 
community of values. 

The reformist aspirations discussed above had a powerful attraction for Mus- 
solini. In spite of his break with the Socialist party in October 1914, Mussolini 
continued to think of himself as a genuine socialist revolutionary. He justified his 
conversion from neutralism to interventionism on the ground that the war would 
accelerate the advent of revolution. As he saw it, the difference between himself 
and his former socialist comrades was one of tactics, not of principle. But, as 
the war progressed, the rift between Mussolini and socialism widened, The de- 
cisive break apparently occurred in the wake of the Battle of Caporetto in Oc- 
tober 19172" In the following weeks Mussolini quickly outlined the basic features 
of his future program. He intensified his attacks on liberal institutions in general 
and on Parliament in particular because of alleged incompetence and inde- 
cisiveness. He reacted violently against socialists who were still opposed to the 
war and urged the goverament to silence them. What is most significant, he 
called for a new elite of combattenti e produttori (fighters and producers) to 
seize political initiative from inept politicians. 

The slogan “fighters and producers” expressed a convenient and promising 
political formula: it coupled the fashionable mystique of war and aggressive 
individualism with a seemingly politically neutral economic productivism. In 
reality, Mussolini’s productivism was anything but politically neutral. Produc- 
tivism enabled Mussolini to abandon socialism with at least a minimum of grace. 
‘The political line to which he remained faithful from then on was that producers 
were all those members of society who performed a useful economic function re- 
gardless of class affiliation. ‘To defend production meant to combat only the 
economically idle. Only the expansion of production could bring about a lasting 
improvement in the workers’ standard of living. It was therefore in the inter- 
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ests of the workers to cooperate with the entrepreneurial and managerial classes, 
whose function was far from being exhausted.™* 

The political advantages of the doctrine of productivism were great, It 
enabled Mussolini to move in the direction of business without having to take a 
stand against labor. It implied continuity without excluding change. It suggested 
a disposition to avoid ideological debate and political compromise in favor of 
energetic action on specific problems. Productivism gave Mussolini an enviable 
latitude in political maneuvering. He could speak out in favor of land reform 
and assert at the same time that the land must be turned over only to those who 
could work it most efficiently. He could reject socialism, but support social reform; 
he could also express a desire to work both with innovators and traditionalists, 
to second this or that government on specific issues without committing himself 
irrevocably to any group or course of action, and to do all this without losing at 
least the semblance of coherence2® With productivism he escaped the confine- 
ments of ideology and reinforced his image as a new type of leader more con- 
cerned with what was happening on the production line than in the halls of 
Parliament. 

The failure of the workers’ occupation of the factories in September 1920 
convinced Mussolini that the time had come to tone down some of the more 
radical (or demagogic) points of the initial Fascist program of 1919. From then 
on, the slogan largo alle competenze (make way for the competent) became a 
constant refrain of Fascist propaganda. It made explicit much that was implicit 
in the formula of productivism. It promised an end to political and administra- 
tive incompetence, a complete rejuvenation of the political leadership, and a 
hicrarchical structure of power. Authority and direction would emanate from 
competent elites rather than from the incompetent masses. Fascism seemed to 
promise both law and order and imaginative change. Such a synthesis appealed 
strongly both to reformist liberals and to disenchanted revolutionaries. Among 
the economic liberals attracted to Fascism at this time were economists like 
Maffeo Pantaleoni, who had been Gabriele D’Annunzio’s Minister of Finances 
in Fiume, and Alberto De Stefani, who would be Mussolini's Minister of 
Finances from Octeber 1922 to July 1925. More cautious liberals like Luigi 
Albertini, Benedetto Croce, and Luigi Einaudi became Fascist sympathizers. 

Support also came from other points on the political spectrum. The Nation- 
alist party retained its own separate identity until March 1923, but ran neverthe- 
less on a political course parallel to that of Fascism. From the Left Wing of 
Italian politics came Massimo Rocca, a former anarchist who believed that 
Fascism would eliminate inept politicians and give power to skilled elites drawn 

22 Opera Omnia di Benito Mussolini, ed. Edoardo and Duilio Susmel (36 vols., Florence, 1951- 
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from labor and from the productive bourgeoisie From revolutionary syndical- 
ism came Edmondo Rossoni, who would lead the Fascist labor movement until 
his forced resignation in December 19282° From futurism came Giuseppe Bot- 
tai, who developed a reputation as the bright young man of Fascism and was 
Minister of Corporations from September 1929 to July 1932. Bottai argued that the 
historical function of Fascism was to create and give political power to a new 
managerial class free from the class prejudices of the existing ruling class?* 
One might argue that the only groups still actively opposed to Fascism by Oc- 
tober 1922 were dedicated Marxists, the majority of organized labor (which 
always suspected that Mussolini was a paid stooge of business), scattered intel- 
lectuals, and some Catholic political leaders. 

This is not to suggest that there was general agreement among Fascists about 
the nature and aims of their revolution. ‘The extremely heterogeneous composi- 
tion of Fascism precluded the possibility of consensus. Mussolini was the logical 
leader precisely because he was a consummate political tactician with a real 
talent for improvising, temporizing, and compromising. Unfortunately for Fas- 
ism, he lacked the ability to plan and organize carefully2? Nevertheless, from 
October 1922 to the beginning of 1925, largely under De Stefani’s steady guidance, 
it seemed as if Fascism was sincerely hent on fulfilling its promises of domestic 
reform. 

De Stefani’s reforms are familiar to every student of Fascist Italy and need 
not be discussed here.?* An often neglected side of these reforms, however, pro- 
vides an early illustration of how all Fascist reforms operated ambiguously on 
two different levels. De Stefani’s stated aims were to balance the budget and 
increase the operational efficiency of the public administration. In line with these 
objectives, the size of the civil service was reduced, and a number of government 
agencies were eliminated. Of the 65,000 civil service positions eliminated by 
April 1924, the largest loss was among railroad employees, who in previous 
years had exasperated middle-class sensitivity by their tendency to strike fre- 
quently and unpredictably.2® The most spectacular casualty among the eliminated 
agencies was the Ministry of Labor and Welfare, which had been labor's strong- 
hold in the public administration. Its functions were first transferred to the 
Ministry of Industry and Commerce, which was dominated by organized bus- 
iness. Labor and welfare subsequently fell under the jurisdiction of the new 
Ministry of the National Economy, formed in September 1923 when all serv- 
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ices in agriculture, commerce, industry, and labor were united. A two-thirds 
majority of businessmen dominated the steering body of the new ministry." It 
scems clear that definite political pressures were at work under cover of financial 
and administrative reform. 

Substantial improvements were achieved in spite of these pressures. The 
budget was balanced, and the national economy made considerable gains in the 
period 1922-1925. Genuine experts were often given an important role. Agri- 
cultural reform was entrusted to Arrigo Serpieri, a technician of unquestioned 
value, in spite of his having been an active opponent of Fascism in the past. The 
reorganization of the Ministry of Public Works included recruiting civil engi- 
neers to evaluate public projects and to bring the government's attention to 
regional diversities and local needs. Statistics on rural dwellings were gathered, 
procedures in courts of law were standardized, a reorganization of the cumber- 
some banking system was begun, and anachronistic duties levied by municipal 
administrations on commercial traffic were abolished. 

Mussolini felt that these achievements were far short of his goals. He told his 
collaborators that the march on Rome had not been carried out simply “to en- 
gage in ordinary administration.”®* In spite of his yearning for more radical 
innovations, he showed little appreciation for collaborators with long-range 
plans; Rocca’s experience is indicative of the obstacles confronting them. Rocca 
urged Mussolini to promote the rise of new elites from the working class, to make 
the school system more democratic by providing the opportunity for advance- 
ment for the best qualified regardless of social extraction, and to increase prod- 
uctivity by drastic reform of the apparatus of production. He called, more spe- 
cifically, for the formation of technical councils (consigli tecnic, also known 
as gruppi di competenza); their bricE and ephemeral history has already been 
told It was their purpose to open channels of communication between the 
political leadership and the bureaucracy on the one hand and the technical- 
managerial elites on the other. Rocca and his collaborators hoped that the coun- 
cils would be the incubators of a new Fascist leadership capable of bringing 
technical expertise to bear on problems of labor and public administration. To 
the extent that they were designed to instruct the workers about the complexities 
and economic necessities of production, they resembled the socialist factory coun- 
cils whose future was still undecided in 1921 when Rocca first formulated his 
suggestion.* 

As far as Mussolini was concerned, the councils were just another pawn in 

80 Confederazione Generale dell Industria Taliana [hereatter cited as CGI] Annuario 1924 (Rome, 
1924), 283-86; see also the journal published by the CGII, L’Organizzazione Industriale, 1 (Dec. 
1, 1922), 1, IV (Feb. 1, 1924), 25 and the daily of the General Confederation of Italian Commerce, 
H Sole, Feb. t, Apr. 14-15, May 9, 1924. 

31 Massimo Rocca, Come il fascismo divenne una dittatura (Milan, 1952), 130. 

32 [bid., 103. 

83 Alberto Aquarone, “Aspirazioni tecnocratiche del primo faxismo,” Nord ¢ Sud, XI (Apr. 
1964), 109-28. 


34On the socialist councils, see Joha M. Cammett, Anronio Gramsci and the Origins of Malian 
Communism (Stanford, Calif., 1967), 71-95. 
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the political game, The Fascist leadership had accepted them originally because 
it hoped to use them in breaking up strikes, particularly in public transportation, 
and because they might enable the party to operate autonomously in case of 
civil war. Mussolini showed little appreciation for their long-range possibilities. 
The councils flourished as long as Rocca avoided political controversy; their un- 
doing began when Rocca became involved in September 1923 in a dispute with 
the powerful Fascist boss of Cremona, Roberto Farinacci. The ras (Fascist politi- 
cal bosses in the provinces) had resented the councils from the beginning. They 
clamored for the launching of the “second wave” of the Fascist revolution, with- 
out specifying what this wave was supposed to accomplish beyond eliminating 
what remained of the socialist and liberal opposition to Fascism. Mussolini still 
hoped that Fascism might win over more of its opponents and rule on the basis 
of a broader coalition including Liberals and reformist socialists. For this reason 
he resisted the demands of the intransigent Fascists. Bottai, Rocca, and other 
revisionists who believed that their reforms could be realized best in an atmos- 
phere of national reconciliation supported him. But although Mussolini at first 
sided with Rocca and Bottai, he realized quickly that he could not dispense with 
the support of the intransigent ras who controlled the local organizations. He 
played his role of mediator with customary adroitness. After using the revision- 
ists to intimidate the intransigents, he conciliated the intransigents by agree- 
ing in May 1924 to Rocca’s explusion from the party2° With Rocca’s disappear- 
ance from the political scene, his technical councils simply withered away. 

The defeat of the technical councils represents Mussolini’s first failure after 
the march on Rome to give Fascism unity of direction. The lack of homogeneity 
within Fascism brought about this failure. Outside groups had actually looked 
upon Racea’s projects with some sympathy. Antonio Stefano Benni, president of 
the Conjederazione Generale dell'Industria Italiana (CGI), the most powerful 
business pressure group in the country, had been willing to cooperate with the 
councils, The CGII had merely taken steps to ensure that business would be 
represented in the councils by reliable elements.’? The business leadership did 
not feel threatened by Rocca, who, after all, had no pepular following and was 
mainly concerned with drawing Fascism closer to technical elites who had already 
internalized the capitalist ethic. 

Organized business reacted with far greater hostility to Rossoni’s plans which 
aimed at incorporating the masses into the fabric of Fascism. Rossoni intended to 
gain a monopoly over the representation of business and labor by organizing 
both sides within the General Fascist Confederation of Syndical Corporations 
—the first step toward the realization of corporatism and the fulfillment of the 

3° Camillo Pellizzi, Una rivolusione mancata (Milan, 1949), 35-36. 

39 Massimo Rocca, H! primo fascismo (Rome, 1964), 103-10; see also Renzo De Felice, Mussolini 
il fascista (2 vols., Turin, 1966-68), I, 539-54. 


St CGI, Circular 35x, dated Sept. 10, 1923. From Vol. Il of a collection of mimeographed 
sitculars to the membership available in the library of the CGI in Rome, 
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Fascist revolution. Business had no intention of taking such a leap in the dark 
and was dismayed at the prospect of losing its organizational autonomy. In deal- 
ing with Fascism business leaders adhered to the tactic of never rejecting a pro- 
posal in principle; they concentrated instead on delaying its implementation 
until they were satisfied that the new step would not seriously endanger their 
independence. This is precisely what they did with Rossoni. The Pact of Palazzo 
Chigi of December 1923 between the CGII and Rossoni’s Confederation of 
Syndical Corporations postponed the advent of the mixed syndicates and the 
corporations to the indefinite future. 

The next step in the evolution of the Fascist state occurred only after the 
settlement of the Giacomo Matteotti crisis in January 1925. A syndical reform 
was finally legislated in April-July 1926. Again, this turned out to be more of 
a hindrance than an aid to the realization of the corporate state. It provided for the 
official recognition and, as it turned out, the perpetuation of separate workers’ 
and employers’ syndicates, a division totally alien to the spirit of corporatism. 
It also placed the labor syndicates at a serious disadvantage in dealing with 
business. Although cach side enjoyed complete juridical equality, the employers 
had the advantage of being represented by their old trade organizations and by 
a capable leadership of their choice. Far from being weakened, their associations 
increased in power and prestige, since those firms that before the official recog- 
nition had chosen to stay away from them were now forced to join. The labor 
syndicates, on the other hand, were hampered by a lack of trained organizers 
and by excessive bureaucratization. They seemed better suited to keeping the 
workers in line than to representing them effectively in labor negotiations.*” 

‘The slow evolution of reforms encouraged the rise of conflicting points of 
view within the revolutionary wing of Fascism over the structure and function 
of the new institutions. Whereas before the reforms of 1926 the terms “syndical- 
ism” and “corporatism” had hardly been differentiated, after the reforms they 
came to designate two contrasting currents. Advocates of syndicalism argued for 
the retention and perpetuation of the dualism of the syndical system. From their 
point of view, separate and autonomous parallel associations of workers and 
employers were highly beneficial in that they facilitated the identification and 
solution of inevitable conflicts of interest between these two groups. The cor- 
poratists, on the other hand, wished to submerge the dualism of the syndicates 
into integral corporations of workers and employers. While the syndicalists ac 
cepted the inevitability of class conflict, the corporatists believed in the pos- 
sibility of eliminating it by appropriate structural changes: private property 
would be abolished in favor of corporate property, thereby eliminating antagon- 

35 Alberto Aquarone, “La politica sindacale del fascismo,” I Nuovo Osservatore, VI (Nov-Dec. 
1965), 874-88. 

80 See Pt, I, Chap, IV, of Roland Sarti, “The General Fascist Confederation of Malian Industry: 
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isms stemming from the existence and uneven distribution of private wealth. 
The corporations would assume responsibility for the regulation of production 
and would provide the basis for a new system of political representation whereby 
the traditional dualism between citizen and producer would finally be over- 
come.” 

According to the most prevalent (and semi-official) view, syndicalism and 
corporatism were not incompatible. The syndicates were designed to deal funda- 
mentally with labor problems, while the corporations would eventually concern 
themselves primarily with problems of production. The syndicates, meanwhile, 
would provide the experience of dealing with new institutions and would serve as 
testing grounds for the new Fascist leadership. Unfortunately, the labor syndicates 
never enjoyed the autonomy that was indispensable if they were to serve this pur- 
pose, Bottai argued at length that they could not fulfill their proper role without 
bureaucratic decentralization and the introduction of elective procedures, but there 
were few people in the party ready to take his advice seriously.” 

Here is one aspect of Fascism’s failure to develop a broad political class pre- 
pared to identify with the movement in any but a nominal way. The techno- 
cratic leadership, the clites of producers and managers originally promised by 
Fascism, never materialized. No special efforts were made to encourage technical 
education. In spite of a fairly promising start, engineers and technicians were 
no more assimilated into public life under Fascism than they had been under 
previous governments." The only technicians actually produced by Fascism were 
those who rose through party ranks and who mastered the techniques of political 
propaganda and organization. Achille Starace, party secretary in the 1930’s and 
chief choreographer of Fascism, personifies best this type of leadership, which 
was particularly adept at transforming fervor into formalism. 





The failure of Fascism to generate its own cadres in any but a narrow po- 
litical sense had inevitable repercussions on the numerous reforms and innova- 
tions of the 1930"s, The technicians who staffed the Fascist labor courts, corpora: 
tive agencies, and economic bureaus that proliferated endlessly throughout that 
decade came largely from outside groups, perticularly from business? In this 
respect Fascism unwittingly achieved one of the stated aims of corporatism: a 


*°Bottai and Ugo Spirito, 2 professor of philosophy at the University of Rome, were each 
respectively identified with the syndicalist and corporative currents, Spirito’s advocacy of the 
“proprietary comporation” left him open to the charges of crypto-Communism that were leveled 
against him by the business leadership. (See L’Organizsasione Industriale, XI [May 15, 1932), 
73-74; see also Pellizzi, Rivoluzione mancaia, 76~105.) 

41 Giuseppe Bottai, Ven?anni e un giorno (24 luglio 1943) (Milan, 1949), 45-50. 

42Harold D. Laswell and Renzo Sereno, ““The Fascists: The Changing Italian Elite,” in World 
Revolutionary Elites: Study in Coercive Ideological Movements, ed. Harold D. Lasswell and Daniel 
Lerner (Cambridge, Mass., 1965), 187. 
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fusion of the economic and political leaderships. But it was a fusion in which the 
Fascist !eadership found itself at a distinct disadvantage: it lacked the means to 
regulate or even simply to check up on the behavior of its collaborators. When 
the regime decided in the wake of the depression to introduce a policy of price 
controls, the data on which pricing decisions were based had to come from the 
economic offices of the CGII because the government lacked the facilities for 
gathering the statistical information required. A private group thus played a vital 
role in the formulation of public policy affecting the interests of its members. 
When the government decided to aid bankrupt industrial concerns, it used 
public funds to gain control of a vast industrial complex that it administered 
through the Istituto per la Ricostruzione Industriale (IRI) established in January 
1933. IRI, however, was unable or unwilling to intervene directly in the man- 
agement of its plants. Managers and entrepreneurs retained complete freedom 
of action even though they had become little more than public employees The 
operations of numerous cartels formed with official approval in the hope that 
they would lower costs of production could not be supervised, nor could the 
actions taken by firms under a law passed to regulate industrial investments in 
order to avoid wasteful duplication of functions and lessen imbalances in the 
economic development of the various regions.** 

In the absence of adequate economic analysis, generalizations cannot be made 
about the impact that these mesures may have had on productivity, Before 
these reforms are dismissed as failures, it must be kept in mind that, inefficient 
as they may have been, they did create a new relationship between the public and 
private sectors that was unique to Fascist Italy and that compares favorably with 
approaches worked out elsewhere as a means of dealing with the economic de- 
pression. IRT was an original response to a financial crisis not confined to Italy. 
It can be argued reasonably that, by channeling public funds into the private 
sector, IRI created the foundations of the economic system that has produced 
the economic miracle of present-day Italy. The law to regulate industrial invest- 
ments, although dropped by postFascist governments, created a type of think- 
ing in which the problem of the underdeveloped South could subsequently be 
confronted. 

Describing the experiments of the 1930's as a rivoluzione mancata (revolution 
that failed) is justifiable only if the sole point of reference is the stated objectives 
of Fascist theoreticians. Significant changes did occur. Price controls, IRI, the 
proliferation of cartels, and the attempted regulation of industrial investments 
were all developments that enabled private interest groups to consolidate their 
respective positions within the national economy. Sales cartels made it possible 

44 Felice Guarneri, Baitaglie economicke wa le due grandi guerre (2 vols Milan, 1953), 1, 317- 
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for commercial and industrial employers to settle some long-standing disputes.** 
Even the Fascist corporations that finally emerged in the course of 1934 and that 
usually have been dismissed as utterly useless served an unexpected function. 
Benni welcomed them as means of facilitating agreements between different 
sectors of the economy. Alberto Pirelli, president of the Association of Italian 
Joint-Stock Companies and head of his family’s extensive industrial complex, ex- 
plained candidly that the corporations would enable manufacturers to regulate 
competition without endangering entrepreneurial autonomy.* 

The policy of autarchy, launched ostensibly to achieve national economic self- 
sufficiency in order to carry out an independent foreign policy, completed the 
pacification of previously antagonistic interest groups. Italian Fascism was ori- 
ented toward autarchy by international developments that no single nation could 
control. But Fascist fondness for total solutions, and the emotional reaction to 
the economic sanctions imposed by the League of Nations during the Ethiopian 
war, transformed what might have been simple economic adjustments into a 
crusade for political independence. The economically wasteful diversification of 
production stimulated by the pursuit of autarchy increased the interdependence 
between different sectors of the economy and between the various geographical 
regions. Textile manufacturers were compelled by law to increase their con- 
sumption of domestic fibers. A striking illustration of this interdependence is 
provided by the fact that the area devoted to cotton growing (mainly in Sicily) 
increased from 3,500 hectares in 1935 to over 20,000 in 1937. Dependence on 
foreign fibers was lessened further by expanding the cultivation of hemp and 
flax. The food-processing and packing industries stepped up their purchases of 
domestic agricultural products, thereby meeting an old request of the farmer 
associations.* Economic and social stability was achieved at the expense of mobil- 
ity and dynamism. 

Reformist aspirations and the pressure of internal and external factions and 
interest groups combined to produce the historical reality of Italian Fascism. 
The inability of Fascist leaders to formulate a course of action acceptable to the 
entire movement and their sensitivity to the demands of outside groups made it 
impossible for Fascism to fulfill its initial promises of domestic reform. The 
result was a system in which the distinction between public and private enter- 
prise was blurred and decision-making powers were dispersed. Economic inter- 
ests accepted the political leadership of Fascism, while Fascism made only half- 
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hearted efforts at economic management. The technocracy originally promised. 
turned out to be little more than the personnel of the old business associations 
now operating in a new capacity that was neither entirely public nor entirely 
private. Business enjoyed the benefits of public support without having to ac- 
cept the onus of effective public control. The facade was totalitarian; the reality 
atomistic. 


Fascist ideology evolved largely in response to external circumstances. When 
the initial vision of material progress was dimmed by the confrontation with 
stubborn reality, Mussolini performed another of his spectacular gyrations and 
asserted that the real aim of the Fascist revolution was a purely spiritual ren- 
ovation of the Italian people. In the face of military defeat he came to associate 
the ideal of material progress entirely with the capitalist and Communist enemies 
of Fascism whom he accused of living by a gross materialism symbolized by “the 
skyscraper, vast factories, and mass production.” It was a most pathetic fate for 
someone who had come to power largely on the strength of a productivist pro- 
gram. 


4 Speech of Jan. 3, 1942, Mussolini, Opera Omnia, XXX, 156. 


